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ZOROASTEJANISM 



ZOhdr, consisting of twelve folio volumes, the work 
of a modern scholar in Morocco, was seen by 
the present writer many years afro, in MS, ljut so 
far all traces of its whereabouts seem to have been 
lost, 

Literature. — The fullest bibliography on the Ztihar and 
ZOhartc literature down to ISoS is that given by J. Furst, 
Bihlinthfca Juilaica, Hi. [Leipzig:, 1-S63] 32i)-i>35. For additional 
bibliography see JE, s.v. 'Zohar,' xii. 693, to which may be 
added the French translation by Pavly. M. GASTER. 

ZOROASTRIANISM.— Zoroastrianism is the 

religious doctrine attributed to Zoroaster which 
gradually became the prevalent religion of Iran 
and notably was the State religion under the 
Sasanian dynasty (A.D. 211-640). It is still pro- 
fessed by the Parsis of Bombay and by some 
sporadic communities in Persia. Zoroastrianism 
is one of the most interesting religions of the 
world. Its doctrines and rites are well known 
either in their present form or as they are to be 
found in the Pahlavi books and in the Avesta 
(q.v.). 

I. Zoroaster (Zarathushtra). — There is much 
obscurity concerning the person of the founder 
and the time and place of his preaching. Although 
the Avesta is the Zoroastrian Bible, it is quite 
certain that only a small portion of the book can 
with probability be regarded as the work of the 
prophet. That portion is the Gdthds, or versified 
preachings, written in a dialect slightly different 
from the language of the rest of the Avesta. The 
Gathic dialect, the late Avestan dialect, and the 
language of the inscriptions of the Achremenids 
are three closely related forms of Old Iranian. 

In the Gdthds Zoroaster appears as a very real 
and human personality, devoid of all the marvellous 
features which surround him in later literature. 
He is presented there as the son of Pourushaspa 
of the Spitama family. For ten years he had only 
one disciple, Maidh yoimaonha , his cousin. At last 
he converteeT'to his doctrine Visbtaspa, a local 
prince ; but the Gdthds show that much resistance 
still was offered to the prophet, who, in some 
places, exhibits signs of anxiety. He had under- 
taken to reform not only the beliefs but also the 
social habits of the tribes of Eastern Iran among 
which he had settled. His desire was to deter 
them from nomadic life and to induce them to 
devote themselves to husbandry. According to 
tradition, Zoroaster had come from Western Iran 
(he is represented as a native of Raglne in Media), 
a region which was more advanced in civilization. 
He was, so it seems, trying to introduce the 
Western customs into the wilder districts of the 
East. The names of Zoroaster and all the persons 
of his and Vlsht&spa's families have nothing 
mythical about them, but refer to horses, camels, 
etc. In later tradition Zoroaster's birth has been 
surrounded with marvels. He was supposed to 
have inherited the xvarencdih ( = 0. Vqvu. farnah), 
or ' glory,' of Yima, the law-giver of ancient ages. 
The dacvas repeatedly sought to kill him. A Intra 
Mazdah and the amesha sptntas entered into com- 
munication with him and revealed to him the 
tenets of the new faith. lie is represented as 
having subsequently travelled in Bactria and in 
Seistan. 

Vishtaspa' s conversion took place after the 
prophet had given miraculous signs of his power. 
It was followed by a long series of wars against 
the unbelievers. During those battles Zoroaster 
was killed near an altar with a group of priests. 
There was all the time a conilict going on between 
the sage and sorcerers — a feature which is probably 
truer to the facts than most of the other elements 
of the legend. Zoroaster was a Magian who, no 
doubt, rebelled against the practices of the majority 
of the members of his corporation. As will be i 



shown later, Zoroaster's doctrine is a reform and 
an epuration. 

The Magi [q.v.) are mentioned by Herodotus as 
a Median tribe along with the kpi^avroi ('the 
nobles 1 ) and a few other names which may have 
referred to groups of the population more or less 
similar to the Indian castes. In Museon, new ser., 
ix. 121, the present writer has interpreted the 
name 'Magi 'as meaning * the helpful, the curers 
or the averters of evil spirits' (cf. Gr. Max<£wp, 
P-vx a P* ft-WC™ 7 })- This is quite consistent with 
what is known of their activities through the 
statements of the ancients. Astyages consulted 
them as oneiromancers. 1 They were astrologers, 
physicians, magicians. While there is little trace 
of those functions in the Avesta, two of their most 
characteristic customs have crept into Zoroastrian- \J^ 
ism — probably after Zoroaster's time : the giving 
over of dead bodies to the vultures and the next- 
of-kin marriages. The former of those practices 
is apparently borrowed from the populations of 
Central Asia, whose shamans are a kind of proto- 
type of the Magians. 

Although Zoroaster occupies a very special 
position among those Magians, he has been re- 
garded by the Greeks as the Magian par excellence. 
Folk-etymology has connected ZwpodirTpTjs with 
aarijp and has contributed in associating Chaldeean 
astrology with the Iranian sage. The Magi of 
Persia gradually adopted a form of Zoroastrianism 
combined with less exalted beliefs (cf. below). In 
this way the name of Zoroaster was attached to 
Magians and magic by the Greeks, who do not seem 
to have had — at an ancient period — any clear idea 
of the prophet's own teaching and real personality. 
In ancient as well as in modern times Persia was 
a country of religious thought. Moreover, the 
Ar3 r ans there were in contact with the ideas of 
Semites, Sumerians, Caucasians. 2 The unity of 
faith as it is found in Sasanian times is the final 
stage of an evolution and has resulted in the 
suppression of the records concerning the other 
forms of Mazdausm which existed in Media and 
Persia and of which some scanty trace seems to 
have been preserved in Armenian literature. 3 
Zoroastrianism ignores the Aehremenians. On 
the other hand, neither these kings nor Herodotus, 
their contemporary, mention the name of the 
prophet. This circumstance, of course, is not in 
favour of the opinion often given that Darius and 
his successors were faithful Zoroastrians. 4 

2. His reform.— Herodotus gives a description 
of the religion of the Persians which applies admir- 
ably to what we know of primitive Aryan religion. 

'The Persians ascend the highest peaks of the mountains 
and offer sacrifice to Zeus, calling the whole vault of the sky 
Zeus, and they also sacrifice to Sun, Moon, Earth, Fire, Water 
and Winds. . . . ' 5 

For many Persians this sky-god may still have 
been called Dyaus pitar. The Acluemenian in- 
scriptions, however, show that Darius called his 
supreme god Auramazda, like the Zoroastrians, 
and this deity appears there with the lofty features 
which he possesses in the Avesta. He has an 
omnipotent will {vashna) and an absolute power 
(xshatkra). There are representations of the 'con- 
fessions' {fravarti = Xx. jravashi) or genii of the 
Mazdieans, an expression preserved also in the 
name of the Median king Pliraortes. Names like 
Artaxerxes, Artapherncs, etc., show reverence 
both for aria (A v. =asha) t 'truth,' 'justice,' and 
for /amah (Av. ~xvarcnnhh\ 'supernatural glory 
of the kings.' Moreover, there is a solemn con- 

i Herod, i. 107. 

2 The 3Iassa*reta? and Caspii are reported as exposing their 
corpses (Mouiton, Earlu Zoroastrianism, p. 192). 

3 A. Meillet, J A vii. 127. 

* Most recently in DhaHa's Zoroastrian Theology. 
& Herod, i. 13 ; cf. art. ARYAS Religion. 
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demnation of dmuga, * lie,' which recalls the hatred 
of the Zoroastrian for the druj. On the other 
hand, tlie specific name of the spirit of He. Altera 
Mainvn, is not mentioned, while much emphasis 
is laid on other gods [aniyu bagaha), and especially 
on Mithra and Anahita. 

Now, it is precisely the originality of Zoroaster's 
reform to have rejected all the 'other gods,' in- 
cluding those two prominent deities who later 
found their way hack into Zoroastrian is in. The 
use of representations for the gods and the practice 
of burial are other un- Zoroastrian features, so that 
one is impressed equally by the striking resem- 
blances and the essential differences between the 
two creeds. Darius's Mazdteism represents pre- 
cisely the kind of milieu in which Zoroastrianism 
could have arisen as a special sect, under the 
influence of a reformer inspired by an exalted 
religious ideal. It is probable that Zoroaster's 
school, although it had not yet taken hold of Iran 
at large, had already existed for some time at 
that period. The name of Darius's supreme god, 
Auramazda, is a crystallization of Mazdah Ahura, 
* Wisdom, the Lord ,* as it appears in the Gathas. 
The language of those hymns is much more archaic 
than Darius's language. Both versification and 
expression in Zoroaster's sermons have a flavour 
of antiquity quite familiar to a reader of the Veda. 
The fact that the dialect is different from the 
normal form of the sacred language of the Avesta 
makes it almost certain that it was the vernacular 
actually spoken by the prophet. This obliges us 
to push the date of his publication back at least 
two centuries before Darius's reign. This impres- 
sion can only be confirmed by the great phonetic 
adulteration in the names of the Mazda?an religious 
terms as they appear in Pahlavi, the vernacular 
of Persia from 300 B.C. onwards. 1 While the 
Pahlavi translation of the later parts of the Avesta 
is not too far from the original, it gives a very 
poor rendering of the Gdthcis, which have been 
misunderstood both in their expression and in 
their spirit. The translation of those hymns by 
J. Parmesteter, based mainly on the Pahlavi 
rendering, is a demonstration ab absurdo of the 
impossibility of understanding the Gathas in the 
atmosphere of the 2nd cent. A.D. Uarmesteter's 
great effort to place the composition of the whole 
Avesta in that period is no less of a failure. His 
argument is only secondarily based on a few 
passages of the latest parts of the Avesta which 
may show traces of Judaic or Buddhistic literature. 
His main reason for placing the Avesta in Xeo- 
Flatonic times is derived from resemblances 
between the religious allegories of the Gathas 
and the 5w<ifj.ets of Philo, and especially between 
Vohu Manah and the Logos. This circumstance 
has also struck Lagrange. 2 ' To suppose the gathic 
system old,' he sa,3 T s, 'is to suppose tlie develop- 
ment of philosophy before tlie Greeks.' The fault 
of those scholars is that they have mistaken ethical 
abstractions or allegories for philosophical concepts 
and have ignored the fact that the antiquity of 
most of those very conceptions is vouchsafed by 
their presence both in the proper names of ancient 
Persia and in the Veda. 

A ska (arta), ' justice/ ' truth,' the law of men, gods, and the 
universe is the Vedie rtn. It appears in Artatama, the name 
of a Mittani kin", ami later in Artaxerxes, Arlaphernes, 
Artachaees, eta AmaHi, 'prurience,' ' wisdom, 1 is the Wdi<: 
Aramati, ' prudence,' ' piety' ; Ilaurcatdt, 'salvation,' ' health.' 
is Yed. sattrvattUi ; XshatAra Vairya, ' wished-for kingdom,' 
recalls the ksatra of Varuna, the great moral god of India, 
protector of the eta, in the same way as Mazdah is the god 
of the asha (=arta). Varuna is called 'Wise Asura,' just as 
Mazdah is ' Asnra- Wisdom,' 

* Otr.\ayi'o = Yerethra£hna,Miopo = Nfithra, 4'appo — Xvarenanh, 
Saop7joap=Xshalhra Vairya, on the Indo-Seythian coins — Vohu 
Manah is rendered in Straho by 'fi/xard*. 

-lili, 1904, pp. 42, 191). 



Tlie very name of Ahura Mazdah. often regarded 
as characteristic of Xoroastiianism, has been found 
in a list of Assyrian «;ods published by Seheil l in 
the form of Assara Mazaash. It is immediately 
followed by tlie seven igigi, or '&ood spirits,' 
which suggests that the association of Ahura 
Mazdah with the amesha spent a* t 'immortal holy 
spirits,' may be an old one like that of Varuna 
with the aditgas in India. 2 There are many 
abstractions in the Veda, It is clear that Zoroaster 
has combined in a coherent ethical system data 
which he fonnd around him, transmitted in the 
teachings of the sages of Iran as well as of India. 
By comparing the religion of the Gdlhds with that 
of the oldest Vedic hymns and with what is known 
of the current beliefs of ancient Iran one can form 
an idea of Zoroaster's originality. The Vedas 
knew of two series of gods, (1) the devas: sky, 
light, storm, etc., i.e. gods as powers of nature 
(sensuous deities — 8(oi), and (2) the asuras, or gods 
in their relation to men as protectors of morality, 
inspiring awe, reverence, and fear (SaZ/tores). 
Varuna, the great asura, was the ethical god 
par excellence. In later times the term asura 
came to be used of dreaded deities and evil spirits 
(the moral aspect of divinity with the Arj'ans 
was mostly associated with the cult of the souls — 
e.g., in the Great Erinyes), while the devas became 
the^real gods. The exaltation of Ahura Mazdah 
in Iran, which is certainly older than Zoroaster, 
shows that there was a school there promoting 
the ethical side of religion. As Herodotus shows, 
however, the people remained attached to the 
daevas{ = devas). Darius's religion is a combination 
in which the Magi an ethical system is predominat- 
ing. The same compromise eventually prevailed 
in later matured Zoroastrianism, which accepted 
Mithra (god of light, etc.). Anahita (goddess of 
water, great mother), and the sacrifice of the 
haoma ( = Ved. soma, 'the drink of life'). The 
old mythical apparel came back in the yashts, or 
hymns, addressed to the moon, Shins, the god 
of victory, etc. But Zoroaster carefully avoids 
alluding to any of those deities and condemns the 
sacrifice of haoma duraosho 3 practised by the havis. 
This very name, execrated in the Gathas, is 
applied to the devotees of the devas in India and 
reappears in late Mazdasism as the name of a 
dynasty of legendary heroes. Zoroaster is q\ idently 
a radical reformer wishing to extricate thv strict 
monotheism which existed potentially around him 
from all tlie concessions which it was making to 
tradition, and to rid man completely from all 
allegiance to deities implicated in magic. 

The systematic character of his reform is even 
more clearly seen in his way of handling the moral 
abstractions. Much older than himself, they hud 
had time to receive a materialization in the religion 
of the people, while their abstract meaning had 
not been lost by the priests. In Zoroaster's writ- 
ings their moral meaning is always the real one, 
unmistakable for the initiated devotee, but at tlie 
same time there is in many passages an allusion to 
the material aspect of the hypostasis, so that 
sometimes tlie text has both an esoteric and an 
exoteric meaning, 

So in Vs. \\.x\. 10 the 'cattle-tending husbandman' is called 
'the man that furthers Voliu-Manah,' 'Good Mind," while for a 
simple devotee this would apply to Vohu Manah a*i the |>rote<t- 
intr neniua of rattle. Xshathra Vairya is the ' Kinsrtlnin to he 
wUhcd for,' the ' reitm of justice and of Mnxdab,' but it is also 
1 the genius of mot.il>.' In Ys. xxn. 7 one sees how both con- 
ceptions are reconciled: 'By thy retributions through the 
metal, man may gain the prize.' That prize is often called 
Xnhathra mranham (' kingdom of blessings'). It is paradise, 
the kingdom of the righteous, which will follow the universal 
ordeal "through the molten metal. Asha ( = Arta) 'Law,* 
' Right ' is the genius of lire, and, in )'.«. xxxiv. 4, it is easy to 



I lire. xiv. It HI. 
3 Vama, xxxii. 14. 



2 Cf. art. Ormazd. 
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find that the connexion existed in Zoroaster's times, although 
Asha in his writings always means 'Law': 'Of thy Fire, O 
Ahura, that is misrhty through Law (Asha), we desire that it 
may he for the faithful (ashacan) delight . . .' And, indeed, 
the relation of fire to the great law of the universe is much 
older, since it already transpires in the Vedas in which agni t 
'fire,' is called pratkamajas rtatyaj 'primogenitus Legis,' 
{taprayi'a,- 'natus de Lege,' and very often ftavan, 'the 
faithful of Law.' 

Armaiti, ' Good Purpose,' ' Prudence,' ' Devotion,' was at the 
Faint time a name of the earth, as shown, e.g., in a passage like 
Vs. xlvii. 3, which literally reads: 'Thou art, O Mazdah, the 
Holv Father of that Spirit (Vohu Manah) that has created for 
us the Ok, hringer of blessings. Good Purpose (Armaiti) is his 
pasture giving him peace.' 

Comparison with parallel pas=acres shows that Xshathra, ' the 
Kingdom, ' is compared to a meadow,3 that the Ox, bringer of 
blessinjrs, is another name of the paradise. 4 The passage, 
therefore, was quite spiritual, hut, no douht, the uninitiated 
were likely to find in it an invocation to obtain from Mazdah, 
through the genius of cattle, that he bestow cattle, while earth 
would provide meadows and peace would reign. Similarly 
Haurvatat, 'Perfect Happiness,' and Arneretat, 'Immortality,' 
may express the blessings of future life, but they are also water 
and plants, and in Vs. li. 7 both meanin-rs are present together : 
'Give me, O Thou, the creator of cattle, water and plants, give 
me immortality and perfect happiness.' 

In everything, thus, the reform of Zoroaster 
appears to us as a purification, a spiritualization 
of the beliefs current at the time among both the 
sages and the people. It is also a systematization. 
The preacher has built up a coherent religious 
docrrine out of elements provided by a tradition in 
which the ethical element was predominating. 

3. His doctrine. — The substance of Zoroaster's 
doctrine is to he found in this sentence of Ys. xxx. : 

"The two primal spirits who revealed themselves in vision as 
twins are the Better and the Bad in thought, word and action. 
[And hetween these two the wise knew to choose aright, the 
foolish not so.' 

This is the essence of Zoroaster's morals which 
developed later into a large cosmogonic system. 
By his right choice the man who obeys law 
(ftthavan) helps in the final victory of the good 
spirit, the spirit of the wise lord (Ahura Mazdah), 
over the spirit of deceit and treachery {druu Angra 
Mainyu). Inspired by a right mind (Vohu Manah), 
he takes his stand against the whole world of the 
dntj, its satellites [daeca), its priests {fan-i, kara- 
pnn), its sorcerers (yttn) and fairies {pairika), and 
its cult (sacrifices of living creatures and of the 
intoxicating drink, haoma). He repudiates with 
special emphasis nomadic life with brigandage and 
strife, the life of infidels {dregmnt) and Turks. 
He lends with wisdom of purpose (armaiti) an 
orderly existence, according to law (asha), in 
obedience (sravxhrt) to the good spirit represented 
by a moral adviser [rrrtu). In this way he will 
realize in this world and hereafter the ' wished-for 
kingdom' (Xshathra Vairya), the kingdom of 
blessings the kingdom of the best (Vahistamanah), 
the ynoil reward [axhi, ruhl) with perfect happiness 
(Haurvatat) and immortality (Arneretat), that will 
follow the la *t ordeal [yfih matiskta) and the reno- 
vation of the world (frasthd-fcereti). 

4. MazdEeism matured. — Although pure Zoroas- 
trianism was not very mystical, it was fairly 
abstract and was very" radical in its rejection of 
some essential elements of traditional Persian 
religion. The profound impression which the 
prophet made on some elements of the Iranian 
population has gradually secured the victory to 
the doctrine bearing his name, but only at the 
price of a compromise with the current beliefs. 
Dualism lo^es its strictly moral character. It is 
interpreted in terms derived from the old mythical 
content found among both Babylonians (Marduk 
and Tiamat, Zu and Enlil, 6 etc.) and Aryans 
(storm-myths in which some god of light or sky 
kills a dragon). 

There were from the beginning two principles, 

1 Riiveda, x. v. 7. £ /?>. n. xxiii. 15. 

3 Vs. xlviii. 11. ■» lb. xliv. 6-12. 

fi M. Jastrow, The Rel. of Bab. and Assyr., Boston, 189S, pp. 
53Sff. 



independent, hostile, and essentially opposed to 
one another. The evil spirit (Pahl, Ahriman), 
spirit of darkness, having arisen from the abyss, 
has rushed to destroy the light and the creatures 
of Ormazd (=Ahura Mazdah). The latter hits 
him with the Ahuna-vairya prayer as a weapon, 
but the fight is not concluded. There will be a 
period during which there will be some kind of 
equilibrium between the power of the two spirits. 
The good spirit will finally conquer. There are 
pure and helpful creatures in the service of 
Ormazd, and impure ones constituting the host of 
his opponent. The whole world is divided in that 
way. Any defilement of a good being by an im- 
pure one helps Ahriman, but the moral contest of 
Zoroaster is introduced into this system also, and 
by his 'right choice,' his good deeds, good words, 
arid good thoughts, man is fighting for the victory 
of Ormazd. 

Mazdcean dualism approaches monotheism 
closely, since Ormazd is to prevail ultimately and 
since the evil spirit is a mere negative entity. 
Moreover, serious efforts were made in Iran to re- 
duce dualism to unity. The Zervanites placed 
zervan akarana, 'unlimited time,' at the beginning 
of things. Others presented bakht, 'fate,' as the 
ruler of everything. In that dualistic division of 
the universe the daevas as a whole have remained 
the servants of Ahriman, and among them are even 
India and Nasatya ( = Asvins), who are among the 
most revered gods of the Indu-Iranians. Yet, 
under the name of yazatas, a few have been 
admitted into the host of Ormazd. Among them 
in particular is Mithra, god of contracts and oaths, 
eye of Mazdah, the god that gives victory to the 
armies. His association with the sun, his part as 
a mediator, as a benefactor of mankind by his 
killing of the primeval bull, etc., are explained in 
art. MITHRAISM. The longest hymn of the Late 
Avesta [Yasht x.) is addressed to Mithra. It is 
one of the finest, with Yasht v., devoted to Ardvi 
Sura Anahita (Y + 5), the female member of the 
great Persian triad ; Mazdah— Mithra— Anahita. 
She is 'lady of waters' and 'lady of birth,' the 
Iranian equivalent of Ishtar and of the Sumerian 
Nin-EUaJ She is sometimes identified with a 
mythical source on Mount Hara, from wdiich all 
waters flow down in a thousand outlets, fertilizing 
the earth. 

Another yazata enjoying a very special position 
is Atar, 'fire.' For Indo-Iranians fire was the 
most essential part of the cult. Their priests were 
atharvrm, 'fire-priests.' Fire was conceived as a 
representative of divine essence on earth. It was Hh-i 
the great source of life, burning in the bodies of 
men and animals (as vohu fnjana, 'good friend'), 
in the stems of plants (urvazishta), in air and 
ether, in paradise itself. As berczisavahh, ' very 
useful,' it shoots up before Ahura Mazdah and is 
kept with great care in the fire temples. The fire 
that represents the emanation of divine essence in 
kings is the famous xvarenahh ( = 0. Pers. farnah) 
mentioned above. It decides the fate of the kings. 
The Avesta preserves a curious myth in which 
Frangrasyan (Pers. Afrasiyab), a fiend, in a 
series of onrushes endeavours to catch hold of the 
xvarenahh, just in the same way as Zu on higli 
battles for the tablets of fate in Chaldsean 
mythology. 2 

As to Verethragbna, the genius of victory, he 
was destined to a brilliant destiny in some quarters 
—e.g., in Armenia, where, under the name of 
Vahakan, he usurped all the Herculean e.xploits 
of a dragon-killer attributed in turn in Iran to 
Thraetaona (Pers. Faridun), Keresaspa, and 
Rustam. 

The amesha spentas, 'holy immortal beings, 
1 Cf. J A OS xxx* i. 301. ~ Jastrow, p. 537. 
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however, officially remain at the head of the 
Zoroastrian pantheon of good gods. 1 They form 
the court of Ormazd, and, although their moral 
aspect is not forgotten, their material functions 
have become paramount. Ahriman is able to 
neutralize those archangels with a host of arch- 
demons which incarnate the opposites of the 
virtues represented by the amesha spentas. Among 
them is Aka Manah, ■ bad spirit/ opposed to Vohu 
Manah, Aeshma daeva, 'violence' (the Asmodeus 
of Tobit : s story), etc. 

Tf the amesh/i spentas may he considered as 
archangel?, protectors of the most important 
portions of creation, the frava ski (Fahl. fravctrti) 
are like the guardian-angels of all individual 
persons. 2 They are a duplicate of the soul, exist- 
ing before birth and uniting themselves to the soul 
after death. The name seems to mean 'confes- 
sion, 7 'conscience, 5 and may be an equivalent of 
dacnd, 'conscience,' 'religion,' which survives a 
man and is shaped after his conduct during life. 
In origin, however, the fravaski probably are dii 
mnnes, and their festival among the Farsis has all 
the characters of an all-souls' day. Gcush urucrn, 
1 the soul of the ox,' is to be considered as the 
framski, the deified soul, of the ox, and as such 
the protector of cattle and of all the good things 
of which it is the symbol. The fravashi of all 
creatures existed already before creation proper. 
Moreover, the creation of all living things was 
dependent upon the production of a prototype. 
The 'tree of all seeds' and the gaokerena, 'ox- 
horn,' ' tree of life,' growing in the sea Vourukasha, 
are causing all plants to grow and thrive. The 
primeval hull contained the germs of all animals, 
and, as mentioned above, its soul nourishes and 
protects the animal world. The first man, Gaya 
Maretan, born from the sweat of Ormazd, perished, 
but his seed brought forth the first pair, Mashya 
and Mashyoi, from whom all mankind has de- 
scended. The soul of Gaya is invoked with that 
of the bull. 

Against all those prototypes of good creation 
Ahriman spent his rage. Against the gaokerena- 
tree he formed a lizard in the deep water of 
Vourukasha, that it might injure the tree, but the 
marvellous kar-i\sh protected it. The primeval 
ox was also killed by Ahriman, according to the 
Bundahlshn, while another myth represents 
Mithra as the slayer of the animal. Gaya Maretan 
was a victim of the demons. His seed only escaped, 
preserved by Armaiti as goddess of the earth. 

The cosmogonic struggle is thus found in all 
aspects of the Zoroastrian creed. As said before, 
it is also the leading feature in the moral and 
religious life of the faithful. By the practice of 
virtue man places himself on the side of Mazdfih, 
By sin he makes himself a prey to evil spirits. 
The duties of the righteous are the upkeep of the 
worship of Ormazd and the yazatas, the preserva- 
tion of the sacred fire, and the veneration of the 
dead. 

Of personal virtues it is honesty and straight- 
forwardness that are most highly valued. Scrupu- 
lous purity is demanded, and this consists not only 
in abstinence from adultery, rape, unnatural vice, 
and the like, hut also in ail manner of ritual per- 
formances relating to sexual relations and to all 
contact with ceremonially unclean persons or 
objects, especially corpses. 3 Charity towards the 
poor and hospitality towards the stranger are 
likewise preached as virtues. In the sphere of 
social virtues, down from Zoroaster's time, the 
I duty of the tillage of the soil and of cattle-breed- 
ing is exalted to the rank of a primary virtue. 
The tenderest care surrounds the ox and the dog. 



1 Cf. art. A.mebha Spestas. 
3 Cf. art. Purification (Iranian). 
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This extremely moral code is marred to a certain 
extent by the childish character of some minute 
observances for which, in the Vmd\dtid % sanctions 
are provided as grave as those which refer to 
genuinely criminal actions. Thus it is as grave 
an orl'ence, e.g., to refuse food to a dog as to allow 
a priest to die of starvation. 1 For a Western 
conscience the code is also disfigured by the 
canonization as a virtue in the Pahlavi books of 
the khvctnkh-ddk, ' incestuous marriage.' This 
curious aberration was probably due to a custom 
of the nobility desirous to preserve purity of blood 
and breeding. Parsis to-day deny that the word 
in question is to be translated in this way at all. 2 

The penances imposed for the expiation of sins or 
the removal of pollution are manifold. They are 
indicated at length in the Vendlddd, which en- 
larges especially on the number of blows with an 
ox-goad. Offerings later replaced those bodily 
penances. Certain crimes, such as cremation and 
sins against nature, cannot be expiated and make 
the guilty pcsho-tanu, 'lost body,' i.e. irretrievably 
the prey of the druj. This should be understood 
to mean that no good acts could make up for those 
great sins, since Zoroastrianism in its doctrine of 
merits accepts the principle of compensation. 

5. Zoroastrian worship. — The Zoroastrian 
temples contain the urn in which the holy fire 
burns. Over it perfumes are sprinkled from time 
to time. Five times a day a mobed, * priest,' enters 
the room. The lower part of his face is covered 
with a veil (Av. paitidana), preventing his breath j 
from polluting the sacred fire, and bis hands are 
gloved. He lays down a log of sandal-wood and 1 
recites three times the words dnzhmata, duzhukhta , J 
duzhvarskta, to repel 'evil thoughts, evil words, 
evil deeds.' Every Zoroastrian has, moreover, a 
sacred fire in his own house. 

The liturgy includes the daily recitation of a few 
verses of the Avesta. For this purpose the sacred 
book has been divided into short portions which 
are arranged according to the date on which they 
must be recited, not according to their natural 
interrelation, exactly like the Gospels in a Missal. 
While he recites the prayers, the priest holds in 
his hands the baresman, or bundle of twigs. 

Each month and each day has its patron. The 
chief feasts are the New Year (Pers. nauroz), the 
equinoxes consecrated to Mithra, the gahnnbars at 
the change from one season to another, the days 
of the dead at the end of the year, the days of full 
moon and new moon. The sacrifice consists of an 
oblation of bread and myazda (this term, applied 
originally to solid offerings, was later applied to 
milk). Besides this there was, despite Zoroaster's 
ban upon it, the sacrifice of the hctoma ( = Skr. 
somu), an intoxicating plant of which the stems 
were crushed in a mortar and the juice strained 
oil'; this was presented before the fire and drunk 
by the officiating priest (Av. zaotctr, Pers. tot) and 
his acolytes {raspt), 

A child at birth has his lips steeped in hrtoma, 
but he does not become a full Zoroastrian until, 
between the ages of twelve and fifteen years, he 
receives the girdle (kushti), which he will always 
wear thenceforward except at night. The presenta- 
tion of this girdle forms the centre of a ceremony 
which lasts nine dnys. 3 On this occasion the 
young man makes choice of a director of con- 
science {ratu}. 

Marriage is a duty for the Zoroastrian, and its 
ritual, as celebrated to-day, is borrowed from 
Hindu customs. The customs and rites connected^ 
with death and the exposure of the corpse on 
dakhmas, 'towers of silence,' are described in artt. 
Death and Disposal of the Dead (Parsi) and 



l Vend. xiii. 59 f. 

3 See art. Initiation (Parsi). 



' Cf. art. Marriage (Iranian). 
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PURIFICATION (Iranian). For three days the soul 
of the Mazdjean haunts his home, and then takes 
wing for the judgment tribunal {akd) t where it 
presents itself before Mithra, Sraosha, and Rashnn. 
Its merits and demerits are weighed in the balance. 
If neither scale sinks, the soul proceeds to the 
hamcstakd7i t 'equilibrium.' Otherwise it must 
take its way to the abode of bliss (Pers. Behesht= 
Av. vahishta, ' best,' or garonmana, ( house of 
songs,' home of eternal light, lovely dwelling of 
Vohu Manah, where the souls rest upon the rugs 
of gold), or, if it is to be damned, it falls from the 
bridge of Chinvat into the abyss of darkness with 
its great variety of torments described in the 
vision of Arta i-Viraf, the Persian Dante. But 
that hell is not eternal. There will be a general 
resurrection when the molten metal will have 
purified everything and everybody. 1 

6. Influence of Zoroastrianism. — The teaching 
of Zoroaster, after having spread among the 
Magians, eventually took hold of the whole of 
Iran. Did it extend beyond the borders of the 
Persian world? There is still surprisingly great 
uncertainty on this point, due not only to the fact 
that few persons have a real knowledge of Mazdoe- 
ism but also to the difficulty of drawing a line 
between direct borrowing from Zoroastrianism 
proper and the more subtle penetration of ancient 
thought by Iranian (or Magian) conceptions in 
general. As said above, the probabilities are that 
Zoroaster preached in Eastern Iran and that the 
ideas especially associated with him can hardly 
have reached either Jews or Greeks in a pure 
form. In the question of the relation of Judaism 
to Mazdreism one must distinguish between 
Gathism, late Zoroastrianism, the doctrines which 
are transmitted only through Pahlavi books of 
Sasanian times, and the doctrines which are 
common to Magism and to the various sects of 
Iran. As Gaster, after Soderblom, Boklen, etc., 
shows, there is little in Judaism that can be shown 
to have been actually borrowed from Zoroastrian- 
ism. 2 Yet this does not exclude a mutual inter- 
penetration — especially in exilic times — between 
the ideas of Jews who had gone far into the 
Persian empire and those of the Persians with 
whom they appear to have felt themselves in real 
sympathy. It is, however, impossible in our 
present state of knowledge to obtain any certainty 
on any particular detail. An important angelology 
and the idea of a resurrection and of a_ kingdom of 
God are found at an earlier period in Iran than in 
Israel, but the development of those conceptions 
among the Jews, according to most Semitic scholars, 
can be accounted for without Persian influence. 
It is, however, hardly doubtful that this cause 
acted at least as a ferment. 

The only part of the Bible which is directly 
inspired by Mazda^an (not Zoroastrian) ideas is 
the book of Tobit. 3 

As to the similarities of all kinds existing be- 
tween Christian or late Jewish eschatology and 
cosmogony and the Mazdasan accounts as found in 
Pahlavi books, they of course are explainable by 
the interpenetration of all religious ideas in the 
near East at the beginning of our era. The Jews 
here have probably given much to the Zoroastrians, 
while, in other cases, both may have been sub- 
mitted to the same influences. 

Greek philosophy otters an analogy. Here also 
up to Hellenistic times one is confronted with an 
evolution which does not seem to be dependent 
upon any external factors. Yet, al though the 
originality of Greek thought — as a whole — can 
hardly be questioned, it "is probable that, if we 
knew more about the movement of ideas in Asia 

1 Cf. art. State of the Dead (Iranian). 

2 See art. Parsiism is Judaism. 3 Moulton, p. 332 ff. 



at that time, we should be able to discover various 
connexions which do not appear at present. As 
things are, one can only suspect the influence of 
the East in a general way on the old philosophers 
of the Ionian coast. Did Heraclitus, e.g., who 
was born in Ephesus, hear indirectly of some 
Magian conceptions? There is in any case a 
curious resemblance between the conception of 
asha (=arta) t Maw of the universe,' 'moral law, 
which manifests itself in fire,' and Heraclitus's 
first principle, which is a fire, a law of order 
(\6-yo?), a moral law (man's perfection is in his 
conformity to the law of the universe), and a 
manifestation of the godhead, opposed to darkness. 
He, moreover, believed in a world- conflict tending 
to greater order (ttoXg/ios ir&prurv fikv warTjp fori, 
Tavrwv 5£ /3acrAeiJs). It is not without interest to 
point -out the fact that Heraclitus's conceptions 
are recognizable in the complex system of the 
Stoics. It is admitted by all historians of philo- 
sophy that, although this doctrine has to a large 
extent been derived from the teachings of Greek 
sages, it has been seriously influenced by Eastern 
thought. Now the founders of the school, with 
very few exceptions, came from CUicia (Chrysippus 
of tSoli, Zeno of Tarsus, Antipater of Tarsus) or 
Cyprus (Zeno of Citium). Tarsus, a great com- 
mercial and intellectual centre, was perhaps the 
most cosmopolitan city of the Mediterranean. 
With Hittite and Assyrian antecedents, it became 
for centuries the capital of a province of the 
Persian empire. It had a Greek and a Jewish 
colony. In common with Iranian thought (although 
one can hardly speak of real borrowing), Stoicism 
has a prevalent ethical preoccupation, a striving 
for submission to the law of nature {aslia = arta). 
^v<ns for the Stoics is identical with \6yos. This 
cosmic law is identified with fire, which is God. 
Men are either wise and good {/xirovBa'ioi) or fools 
and bad (0aC\ot), just as Zoroastrianism only 
knows of ashavan and dregvan. Fire will finally 
consume the whole world in an 4K-mjpui<n$, which 
is the exact equivalent of the maze yah of the 
Mazdreans. The ethical dualism of the Stoics is 
in contradiction with their cosmic pantheism, a 
fact that could be accounted for only by admitting 
that it has been imitated from an Eastern (Magian ?) 
doctrine. 

At Alexandria Hellenistic philosophy was in 
closer contact with Jewish than with Iranian 
conceptions. Philo, however, certainly heard of 
the Magian system. His 8ui>&iiets, or potencies, 
intermediary between God and the world, in spite 
of their Greek colouring, are reproducing the idea 
of the amesha spentas. Just as asha, 'law of the 
world,' is the greatest of the latter, the \6yos, who 
at the same time is a o-o^la, is at the head of the 
Swdpets. In man the vovs, 'spirit,' works in the 
flesh to raise him through virtue to identify him 
with the pure spirit of God, just as Vohu Manah, 
the spirit of Mazdah, brings man to salvation. 
This Iranian aspect of conceptions that were 
mostly Greek has struck Darmesteter to the 
extent of making him think that Zoroastrianism 
had developed out of Philonian philosophy. This, 
we have shown, is impossible, but there is some 
connexion in the reverse order. 

The Neo-Pythagoreans have been most directly 
under Magian influence, although the fact does 
not seem to have sufliciently attracted the attention 
of the historians of philosophy. The fact had prob- 
ably already struck the ancients, and this may 
be the origin of the tradition that represents 
Pythagoras as receiving at Uabylon the teaching 
of the Magian3. Although it would be impossible 
to verify this statement, the case is very different 
with those wdio in the 1st cent. n.C. tried to revive 
his teachings. They were Orientals, and the best 
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known of them, Apotlonius, was from Tyana, in 
that province of Cappadocia which received a 
peculiarly strong Iranian influence. A sharp 
dualism of spirit and matter was the fundamental 
postulate of their theory in the sense that the 
former was the good principle in life and the latter 
the bad, unholy principle. God is the wveDfia (cf. 
Spenta Mainyn). 1 Between Him and the world 
there are mediating daemons. In substance they 
are Plato's tS<£ai, but they are regarded as f thoughts 
of the divine mind,' which makes them the equiva- 
lent of the amesha spentas. Man's spirit is in a 
corporeal prison and has to free itself through 
purification. It is immortal. Neo-Pythagorean- 
ism is the first Greek system which expressed the 
principle of authority in the form of divine revela- 
tion, 2 and in this especially it is inspired by 
Zoroastrianism. Its saints are divinely favoured 
men who have had the intuition of the divine good 
mind (cf. Voliu Manah), like Zoroaster and in 
general all the ratu. 

Gnosticism with its syncretic tendencies could 
hardly have escaped absorbing Zoroastrian ideas. 
There are many systems of yv&fftt* which have a 
dual is tic theory of the world in which matter is 
eventually bad. They all have mediating poten- 
cies between God and the world (altives). 2o<pla, 
one of the reons, attempts a union with God. 
Now in Plutarch's enumeration of _the ctmeska 
spentas* a-otpia is the translation of Armaiti, the 
genius of wisdom and the earth. There is a tradi- 
tion of Armaiti as the spouse (or daughter) of 
Ahura Mazdah and the mother of all creatures, 5 
which is nothing but a Magian interpretation of 
the old mythical marriage of ' heaven and earth.' 
Christ's 'won' has joined corporal Christ in the 
manner of a fravaski. 6 Christ saves the world 
through science (yvQjts) from ignorance and decep- 
tion (cf. druj). 

As to Manichausm (q.v.), its relation to Iranian 
religion has never been doubted. The recent dis- 
covery of an important Manichfean literature in 
Eastern Turkestan, no doubt, will throw much 
light on the problems connected with that sect 
which had such a hold on the ancient world. 
Manichsean dualism is as radical and as cosmo- 
logical as that of Mazdseism. It recognizes two 
principles eternally contiguous, distinct and separ- 
ate. The kingdom of light is guarded by the seons 
( = good angels =amesha spentas). The good spirit 
has a series of virtues. The equilibrium is broken 
by an attack of the evil spirit, just as in Zoroas- 
trian cosmogony. Man has to light for the king- 
dom of God (cf. Xshathra Vairya). A great catas- 
trophe (cf. maze yah) will restore the cosmic order. 
Jesus ' patibilis ' is like a light diffused in the world 
(cf. Mithra). He is accompanied by a Jesus ( im- 
patibilia' [fravashi). Salvation, as for the Gnos- 
tics, is operated by knowledge. In the ascetic 
rule of the Manichtean there is a threefold seal of 
mouth, hands, and bosom, corresponding to the 
Zoroastrian triad of good words, good works, and 
good thoughts. There is the same emphasis on 
purity as iu Zoroastrianism, and the head of the 
society is supposed to represent Maui, just as 
the head of the inobeds was Zar at hush tro tenia. 
Manielueism, in fact, should be considered as a 
Mazdoean sect contaminated with Christian ideas, 
Mithraism [q.v.) is another scion from the Iranian 
religious stem. It should be considered, however, 
as a rival to Zoroastrianism — even to Mazdieisni— 
rather than to one of its aspects. 

1 Windelbaml, tr. Cushman, p. 344 ff. 

2 lb. p. 345. 

3 The word yeio-is is the exact translation of Avesta and of 
Zend interpretation. 

•* De Is. etOx. 47. 

5 Cf. West, SHE xviii. [1SS2] 417, app. 

*> The Gnostics, like the Mazdiwins, grave two souls to man. 



As to the doctrine of Mazdak (q.v.), which was 
presented in the 6th cent., it was more social than 
religious. It advocated State socialism with a 
communism extending even to women. These 
theories were associated with asceticism. 

Although this review of the influence of Maz- 
dseism is necessarily superficial, and in some parts 
only tentative, it shows how important has been 
the part played by that doctrine in the elaboration 
of the syncretic religious mentality of the near 
East. The seduction exerted by the Iranian con- 
ceptions is to be found in the simple solution which 
they give to the problem of evil. While the philo- 
sopher finds himself almost invariably attracted 
by some form of a more or less radical monism, 
the ethical man will find a simple and inspiring 
background sufficient for practical purposes m the 
doctrine of the conflict between the good principle 
and the powers of darkness. Iranian religion is 
ethical and pragmatic. It furthers activity, pro- 
ductivity, industry. It is decidedly unfanatical. 
It stands in sharp contrast to Indian faith, which 
out of the very same original data developed in 
a metaphysical direction towards pantheism and 
mysticism. 

On both sides popular polytheism has been 
absorbed into a much more exalted doctrine, which 
is for the wise men. The Mazdsean system is 
much less profound, but much more intelligible. 
It makes for piety and good conduct, while the 
other is better adapted to meditation and asceti- 
cism. The aim of the former is the 'righteous 
man,' The ideal of the latter is the 'holy man.' 
The principle of revelation and of spiritual direc- 
tion, so essential in Zoroastrianism (Zoroaster calls 
himself ratu, 'spiritual director,' or saoshyant, 
'the coming helper'), is another aspect of its 
practical nature. The Zoroastrian not only has 
a clear vision of life after death, and of the means 
of reaching eternal happiness, but he is striving 
for the immediate realization in this world of a 
social, ethical, and religious organization of a very 
concrete character. This explains both why his 
religion extended by proselytism and why it 
gradually became closely associated with one 
nationality. All the characteristics had prepared 
it to be a State religion, and so it was under the 
Sasanian dynasty. 

Its religious literature during that period is 
extensive, but not very appealing. There is no 
philosophy in it, no poetry, no religious transport, 
no sentiment. It is a collection of didactic, moral- 
izing, interpretative considerations in which some 
myths, genealogies, and cosmological and eschato- 
logical considerations are enclosed. The transla- 
tions and commentaries to the Avesta form a large 
part of it. 

On account of its simplicity of cult and doctrine, 
its lack of mysticism, its belief in a revelation 
made by a prophet and preserved in a book, 
Zoroastrianism did not differ enough from Muham- 
niadanism to be able to offer to it the long resist- 
ance displayed during so many centuries by 
Christians in Turkish and Arabic lands. The 
history of the conversion of Persia is not very well 
known, because it is to a large extent the story of 
fin adaptation of a religious mentality to new forms 
without giving up any essential elements of the 
previous creed. All the traditions of Irfin were 
preserved in Persia under a thin cover of Muham- 
madanism. Moreover, Zoroastrianism never com- 
pletely disappeared from Persia, where it is still 
practised by the Gabars around Va/.d. Other 
orthodox Zoroastrians resorted to emigration and 
formed in Western India, especially at Bombay, 
the community of the Parsis which has survived up 
to the present \\\\\o,.\y^ 

1 Cf. ami Gabars and Parsis. 
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ZULUS.— See Bantus. 

ZUNI. — The religion of the Zuiii in the town 
of that name in western New Mexico is, like the 
religion of the other Pueblos, a highly ritualized 
structure elaborated upon the primitively animistic 
religion of the American Indians generally. This 
Pueblo religion is perhaps the most complex and 
also most closely welded system of native cults 
north of central Mexico. Within its compass the 
Zuni have evolved an organization even more in- 
tricate at some points than that of the Hopi, Keres, 
and Tanoan groups. Being nearer the heart of 
Pueblo civilization on the Rio Grande, their re- 
ligion is more representatively Pueblo in its forms, 
and more sharply crystallized, than that of the 
peripheral Hopi. Less exposed, on account of 
comparative remoteness, to the pervading com- 
petition of Roman Catholicism and the inevitably 
disintegrating influences of Caucasian civilization, 
than the Keres and Tanoans, the Zuni have pre- 
served their cults in greater intactness. And their 
concentration under Spanish influence for over two 
centuries in a single large town has provided the 
occasion or stimulus for a special set of elaborations 
that would not have been feasible while they lived, as 
the other Pueblos still do, in smaller settlements. 

This religion may be examined as to the beliefs 
upon which it rests, as to the ritual apparatus 
which it uses, and as to its machinery for relating 
individuals to the national cults. 

I. Beliefs. — I. Maize.— The most pervading 
concept in Zuni religion is a group of ideas con- 
nected with the fertilization and growth of maize. 
This lends a strong symbolic value to all parts of 
the plant, but especially the pollen, the ripe ear, 
and the meal ; to water, springs, streams, lakes, 
which promote the growth of maize ; to animals 
associated with water, such as frogs, tadpoles, 
turtles, dragon - flies ; to the mythical horned 
serpent, inhabitant of waters ; to the squash 
blossom, as the most conspicuous of the fertilizing 
mechanisms of cultivated plants; to rain, mist, 
clouds, and therefore to their accompaniments 
thunder, lightning, rainbow; to the sun as ger- 
minator and vivifier ; and to the genital parts and 
functions and indications of the two sexes. A few 
random examples must suffice out of the thousands 
that might be cited. 

The rooms where maize is stored are entered only after prayer 
and barefoot. Corn meal is sprinkled on altars, on dancers 
who impersonate gods, and as an offering generally ; pollen 
enters as an ingredient into fetishes and medicines. Most 
flowing springs are shrines ; the kokko gods and the Zuni dead 
live in a lake ; ceremonial objects are destroyed by burial in 
the Zuni river, Yucca suds are raised by priests to denote and 
bring foam and clouds ; their bowls bear tadpole and dragon- 
fly symbols. A whole series of summer dances, and of peni- 
tential retreats by the priests, is designed to bring rain. The 
squash blossom, lightning, and rainbow appear on masks and 
dancers* accoutrements. The Ololowishkya dance is a frankly 
phallic, though decent, representation referring to maize. 



This wealth of symbolic ideas and acts, being 
organized into a definitely centred system, differs 
from the equally magical but much more mis- 
cellaneous beliefs and practices of most non-Pueblo 
Indians. The coherence goes far to indicate the 
developmental antiquity of Zuiii and Pueblo re- 
ligion ; for an unsystematized condition must have 
preceded the existing interconnected one. 

2. Ancestor-worship. — The dead, at least those 
of them who were Zuni and tribally initiated, are 
thought to become kokko gods ; the first of these 
originated, long ago, from Zuni children that fell 
from their migrating mothers* backs. The kokko 
are the kachina or katsuna of the other Pueblos — 
a large and varied class of gods impersonated by 
masked dancers, whose appearance is thought to 
bring rain and other beneiits. The Zuiii therefore 
are ancestor-worshippers ; but in general it is the 
undifferentiated mass of the dead that is prayed to 
or honoured, and there exist no cults of family 
and lineage. 

3. Animal - gods. — The practice of deifying 
animals the Zuni share with all other Indians, but 
work out in peculiar Pueblo form. Since they 
possess no true shamans, they do not as individuals 
dream of animals or pretend to receive super- 
natural potence directly from them. They do, 
however, associate animals with medicine. The 
curative fraternities are thought to have been in- 
stituted with the help of animal-gods. The fetishes 
which these societies employ on their altars com- 
prise figures of beasts, especially beasts of prey. 

4. Witchcraft. — The belief in black magic and 
witches is very deeply rooted in the Pueblo and 
Zuni mind. Witches are members of the com- 
munity, often whole families, who practise in 
secret to the harm and death of other Zuni or even 
the entire community. There is some idea that 
they constitute a society parallel to the recognized 
curative societies, but of course meeting only in 
the deepest secrecy. Besides producing epidemics 
and individual sickness, they cause accidents, 
blast crops, and neutralize the efforts of the con- 
stituted priests to bring rain-clouds. Public senti- 
ment often runs mutteringly against a witch for 
many years and then suddenly crystallizes. Once 
an open charge has been made, the victim is tried 
and often executed by the Bow Priests of the 
Warrior society. Usually an attempt is first made 
to extort a confession by suspension by the thumbs 
or other torture. Until the suspect is accused, he 
is avoided as much as possible without any open 
giving of offence, and takes part in public and 
ritualistic acts as if he were not under the most 
threatening of clouds. No non-Pueblo Indians 
possess beliefs as to witchcraft that are so standard- 
ized or that so enter into daily life as those of the 
Zuni. Among other tribes the evil wizard and 
the beneficent shaman are often not seriously 
differentiated. An individual is believed to use 
the identical spirit or magical power according to 
circumstances : every shaman is a potential witch 
and every witch ipso facto possesses shamanistic 
power. This is the attitude of the Pacific Coast 
tribes. For the central and eastern portions of 
the continent there does not seem to be so complete 
a merging of the two sets of powers as this, but 
the antithetical differentiation which the Pueblos 
make is also lacking. The causes of the anomalous 
specialization of Pueblo witchcraft beliefs appear 
to be twofold : (1) they have outgrown the normal 
American belief in the shaman, medicine being 
practised by the heads of highly organized and 
ritualistic societies, whose leaders enjoy their 
faculties by virtue of election to their offices in- 
stead of receiving them in personal communication 
with the spirit world ; as the beneficent shaman 
has been replaced by these society heads, so the 






